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PREFACE 


The Third National Forum on Education and Work, 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education, was held 
in San Francisco in stage re 1977. The Forum theme 
“Education and Work: Directions for the ’80s” helped focus 
discussion on the Critical area of future planning. The involve- 
ment of speakers and participants from a variety of fields of- 
fered an interdisciplinary perspective on the issues integral to 
an indepth exploration of the relationship between education 
and work. 

We are hopeful that this exchange will lend insight to 
and impact upon future developments at federal, state, and 
local levels. We also are confident that the academicians, 
business and labor persons, and school practitioners found 
the opportunity for acquaintance and discussion mutually 
beneficial. 

The Center is indebted to the National Institute of 
Education for its support and advice in Forum planning. 

We also appreciate the time and efforts of those presenters 
who shared their insight and experience with us all. 

The Ohio State University and The Center are proud 
to share these papers with you. 


Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The Center for : 
Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lowell Burkett Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 


To some educators, the connection between vocational 
education and the purposes of liberal education has seemed 
tenuous at best. However, the classic nature of the debate be- 
tween Dewey’s heirs, who stress the instrumental nature of 
education for participation in society, and those who believe 
in liberal learning as an end in itself, with no eye to education's 

- utilitarian value, has shifted. The issue now is how both voca- 
tional and liberal education can cooperate to the benefit of 
both student and society over the long and short haul. 

Lifelong learning and continuing adult education are two 
movements that havé forced a reappraisal of the interdepen- 
dency of business, industry and educatfoMal institutions. The 
problem is how to make institutions more responsive to stu- 
dent needs at various stages of the living, working, learning 
cycle. Questions are being raised as to whether entry level 
job training should concentrate on qualifying a trainee for a 
job or for career advancement as well. Educational institu- 
tions and commercial organizations need to commit them- 
selves to articulation before such questions can be answered. 
This means that articulation mechanisms will be under great 
stress, since a union of the world of education for work and 
the academic world will require many new cooperative align- 
ments. It will also require systematic infusion of career infor- 
mation at every stage of working and learning. 

Of special interest here are the methods occupational 
and vocational education have devised to accommodate and 
join the program needs of their clienteles. Even though the 
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U.S. Congress and state legislat ures favor articulation efforts, 
federal and state regulations have in the past tended to create 
separate governance structures for the occupational and voca- 
tional areas. In some instances, this has brought about unneces- 
sary program duplication and jurisdictional disputes. 

In spite of this, institutions have sought ways to articulate 
programs with other institutions in their geographic area. This 
has resulted in a more efficient and effective use of vocational- 
education community resources and a greater breadth of pro- 
gram offerings. Undoubtedly, increased public pressure for 
accountability coupled with limited appropriations for educa- 
tion in general will speed these efforts. When budgets are tight, 
articulation may well be the best means to significantly cut costs 
without reducing program quality. 

Because the potential benefits of successful articulation 
are considerable, the AACJC and the AVA have joined forces 
in a study, funded by the U.S. Office of Education, that will: 
(1) identify policies andgprocedures that help or hinder coop- 
eration; (2) develop recommendations for federal, state, and 
local jurisdictions to consider that will promote cooperative 
working relationships; (3) disseminate the findings as widely 
as possible, and (4) establish a mechanism to foster continued 
cooperation between AACJC and AVA. To this end, a National 
Advisory Council has been appointed to advise on methods and 
strategies to use when conducting the study as well as to critique 
the final report. The call for institutional coordination by Willard 
Wirtz and others argues for establishment of locally based efforts 
between emplovers, labor unions, schools, and other institutions 
concerned with training. It is anticipated that this nationwide 
survey by AACJC and AVA will yield data that will bring about 
necessary articulation efforts to promote closer working relation- 
ships among community colleges, technical institutes, and post- 
secondary area vocational schools. 
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This collection of presentations is meant to dramatize on- 
going efforts at the state and local level where articulation be- 
tween occupational and vocational education is being achieved. 
Don Garrison, President of Tri-County Technical College in 
South Carolina and George Elison, Dean of Lehigh County 
Community College in Pennsylvania are actively implementing 
new institutional cooperative arrangements in their respective 
communities. Eugene Lehrmann, State Director of Vocational 
Technical and Adult Education in Wisconsin and David Mertes, 
President of the College of San Mateo in California, view the 
need for articulation from a state level perspective. It is our 
hope that these statements will serve to dramatize the issues 
and potential benefits to be derived through articulation. 
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Articulating Vocational Education 
at the Postsecondary Level 


David S. Bushnell 


Since the Golden Age of Greece, educators have struggled 
to unite the liberating and utilitarian functions of education. 
Should education impart ideas and values or should it help us ” 
to acquire food, shelter, and clothing? Should it liberate the 
mind or sustain the body? Should it explain the world or help 
students to cope with the world? Should it encourage self- 
discipline or promote the acceptance of external authority? 
Should it focus on career aspirations or expand such aspira- 
tions to encompass multiple careers? Most of us have learned 
to live with the notion that education should do both; we 
should liberate the mind and fortify the spirit in addition to 
emphasizing the practical and the useful. 

Past practices encouraged students first to complete their 
liberal education, then to take on vocational preparation. Un- 
fortunately, some dropped out before completing their voca- 
tional training; others, lacking an understanding of the value 
of liberal education, dropped out before their vocational edu- 
cation began. Still others began to explore career choices too 
late. And many failed to develop the values, attitudes, and 
habits of the successful worker. 

The result has been that in this country 

1. Fifty percent of our high school graduates aspire to 
20 percent of the available jobs at the professional 
and technical level. 

2. Twenty percent of the total population can’t func- 
tion adequately in their roles as workers, citizens, 
and consumers (according to a recent University of 
Texas survey ). 
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3. As more and more students enroll! in postsecondary 
occupational education programs, employers impose 
increasingly higher educational attainment require- 
ments for jobs (many of which in the past required 
little more than a high school diploma). 

“4. The gap between an employee's expectations and 
the demands of the job continues to grow wider, 
particularly as a better educated class of workers 
search for meaningful jobs. 

While vocational educators and those concerned with 
counseling youth for work have been striving to match as- 
pirations with reality, the immediate future with regard to 
enrollments at the postsecondary level in vocationally oriented 
training programs over the next eight vears is at best clouded. 
As the number of high school aged students decline (and we 
know they will over the next few years), vocational schools, 
community colleges, even four year colleges are looking to the 
part-time, older student to fill the gap. Regions and states vary 
considerably in the availability of current programs of voca- 
tional training. How to meet current and future demands 
without over-building or neglecting to provide needed services 
is one of the concerns with which local planners must cope. 
More on that concern ina few moments. 

If we were to base future projections on the experience 
of the past, the future would look promising indeed. The in- 
terest in and demand for vocational education at all levels of 
education over the last three decades has been strong. Enroll- 
ments in vocational education since 1947 have grown sixfold, 
from 2.5 million to 15.3 milhon. An even more dramatic 
figure has been the increasing number of high school graduates 
who elect to pursue vocational education beyond the second- 
ary level with almost 50 percent of the graduating students 
electing to go on to some type of postsecondary educational 
program. The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
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at the U.S. Office of Education reports that since 1963 post- 
secondary vocational enrollments have increased from 144,000 

to almost two million in 1975. Similarly, community colléges 

have grown from an enrollment of about 814,000 in 1963 to 

close to four million students at the present time. Such statis- 

tics provide supporting evidence for the realization that high 

school graduates have come to accept the argument that more 
training and more education means better jobs and higher pay. 

To meet this expanded demand, there has been a parallel 
growth in the number of institutions offering postsecondary 
vocational/occupational education programs. In 1965, for 

example, there were only 670 vocational schools providing 

some type of postsecondary training. By 1975, 1,100 insti- 

tutions did so. Public community colleges have shown an 

even more dramatic growth rate numbering only 565 in 1965 

to over a 1,000 in 1975. This rate of expansion ignores the 

fact that, in addition, there are well over 8,000 private, pro- 

prietary and non-profit training schools which offer a range 

of short and longer term job training. The question might | 
well be raised as to why postsecondary vocational education | 
has proliferated at the rate it has since World War II? 

Most occupational training at the postsecondary level 

was carried out by private trade and technical schools, hos- 
pitals, and technical institutes prior to World War II. Only a 
handful of public institutions provided such instruction at the 
postsecondary level. The fact that public offerings have grown 
so rapidly since that can be attributed to the high cost of voca- 
tional education, the growing reliance of private industry upon 
the public sector for pre-employment training, and, to a 
limited extent, the poorer reputation enjoyed by a few pro- 
prietary schools who sought to capitalize upon the influx of 
ex-GI's (and the benefits they represented) following the end 
“of the war. These forces conspired to shift onto the public 
educational sector responsibility for vocational training in 
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this country. The passage of several important pieces of fed- 
eral legislation authorizing the investment of millions of dol- 
lars in facilities and in operating expenses reflected the desi 
of both-industry and the public to provide more support. 

The total expenditure, including federal, state, and local 
funds, over the last decade (1965-1975) was approximately 
$18.3 billion. Twenty-eight percent of that allocation was 
spent on postsecondary vocational education alone. But such 
an ageregate figure masks the differences between states. Com- 
paring Maryland and Minnesota for example, each with approx: 
imately one-half million people in the 18 to 24 year old age 
bracket in 1975, Marvland invested only 15 percent of its over- 
all expenditure in support of postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion while Minnesota earmarked 60 percent of its allocation. 
Why such dramatic differences occur are often a function of 
state governance structures and do not necessarily reflect the 
actual demand for services. 

Since 1963 and the passage of the Vocational Education 
Act of that vear, subsequent legislative amendments and new 
legislation have greatly expanded the commitment of federal 
dollars in support of vocational education, The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968, the Higher Educatron Act 
of 1972 and the Educational Amendments of 1976 introduced 
new responsibilities and priorities, yet each purported to recog: 
nize the importance of local coordination and planning. And 
each, in its own way, contributed to the hodge-podge of train- 
ing opportunities now in place throughout the nation 

I stated earlier that while the demand for vocational edu- 
cation seemed to be moving more into the postsecondary level, 
and that this shift in demand reflected to a large extent indus- 
try requirements (or is it the other way around? ), the projected 
enrollments over the next eight vears and the expected demand 
for vocational education will vary widely from state to state and 
region to region. Across the board pronouncements are risky at 


best. California, for example, long a leader among states in its 
support for adult education, is experiencing a rash of jurisdict- 
ional disputes as local institutions vie for enrollments. Dave 
Mertes, one of the authors, will elaborate on that issue in his 
paper. Wisconsin, with fewer educational institutions and a 
more coordinated approach, has so far avoided those conflicts. 
How they achieved that enviable status will be described shortly 
by Eugene Lehrmann, one of the principle architects of the 
Wisconsin program. Recent studies in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey suggest that if duplication of educational offerings exists, 
it is more likely to be found at the four year and graduate levels. 
Over and under supply questions should be dealt with as a state 
or regional question and not in the aggregate. 

With increasing competition for the educational tax dollar 
and the fear of shrinking enrollments, many postsecondary in- 
stitutions have been forced to seek out ways of cooperating and 
articulating their programs with other institutions in their area. 
Where such cooperative arrangements have been successful, the 
multiple vocational education resources of the community are 
apt to be better utilized and a greater range of occupational 
training programs made available. Don Garrison and George 
Elison will describe how their communities have successfully 
dealt with the issue of articulation. 

It is this matter of articulation which | would like to dis- 
cuss. This term is a frequently misused and often abused one. 
Roughly translated it means “the act of interrelating or fitting 
into a systematic whole.’ Put in vocational education terms, 
articulation is concerned with fitting vocational education into 
the larger community. Depending upon which area of articu- 
lation one wishes to address, it can take several forms—bet ween 
secondary and postsecondary institutions, between area voca- 
tional schools, technical institutes, and community colleges, 
between education and work and work and education; between 
two and four year colleges; between local, state and federal 


programs, and even within institutions. How well do division 
chairmen and faculty, not to mention deans, communicate with 
each other at your institution? This is a critical question in light 
of the desperate need for interrelating liberal and vocational 
education. This means that the pressures for articulation are 
being felt not only at the local level but also at state and federal 
levels. Both Congress and many state legislators have indicated 
that they favor articulation. With the passage of the 1976 legis- 
lation, we are in a unique position to offer leadership in this 
area, Well articulated programs are not easily achieved. They 
are the product of a large number of people working long hours 
to bring about coordination with little reward or recognition, 

It is these dedicated few who are the proper focus of the study 
that | am about to describe. 

Carefully conceived and effective coordination requires 
people who can not only share information and understand 
each others’ programs but demands a degree of Openness and 
a willingness to cope with the institutional inertia that are 
the trappings of every bureaucracy. In setting the stage for 
the papers that follow, let me try to identify some of the 
barriers which have been overcome by effective leadership 
and action planning. Each of these problems can be clus 
tered under one of several headings 


a. Policy barriers d Leyal barriers 
b. Resource barriers e Value orientations 
€:; Pohtical barriers 


Policy barriers take many insidious and subtle forms. Many 
postsecondary institutions do not grant credit for already acquired 
knowledge and skills. Students enrolling ina particular program 
sometimes find it necessary to duplicate courses they have had 
in high school in order to meet a college’s rpquirementsfor an 
Associate of Arts degree. Other students attending area vocational 
schools sometimes discover belatedly that their credits are not 
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transferable or will not be accepted by a two year postsecondary 
institution in the same community. Those wishing € go on toa 
four year college may discover that they need a number of aca- 

demic credits which were not included in the occupational track. 

Resource barriers range from the obvious—inadequate fund- 
ing—to the not-so-obvious—limited availability of the right type 
of work-study opportunities. Adequate staff, labs and class- 
rooms, parking and study space represent a few of the resources 
(or absence thereof) that can spell the difference between a stu- 
dent’s success or failure. Sharing facilities and other resources 
can provide a ready-made solution to many of these concerns. 

Entrenched leaders with well developed political ties are 
often reluctant to share that power base with competitors. Un- 
informed state legislators may feel they are doing their consti- 
tuents a favor when they vote in behalf of a vocational educa- 
tion facility designed to serve a limited region or restrict 
enrollments at community colleges to those who are of tradi- 
tional college age. CETA prime sponsors may view established 
public education programs as working at cross purposes to their 
federally mandated mission. Advisory council members often 
develop a sense of loyalty to the institutions they serve, thus 
opposing collaboration efforts as evidence of a weakened power 
base. When it bails down to competition for the same student, 
it’s hard to stay neutral. These and a host of other political 
concerns can be sighted as potential stumbling blocks in the 
way of successful articulation. 

Legal barriers take many forms.. Separate governance 
structures at the state level are the product of state and fed- 
eral regulations which often differentiate between vocational 
and occupational education. Teacher licensing requiréments, 
budget review procedures, even curriculum offerings are fre- 
quently subjected to state approval by different chains of 
command one overseeing vocational programs, the other 
community colleges. Contracts with local proprietary schools 
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for course offerings may be prohibited by state laws. Poten- 
tial sources of funds are limited by law to eligible candidates. 
Again, such constraints fly in the face of local initiatives to 
achieve collaborative agreements. 

Perhaps the most pervasive and yet difficult barriers to 
grapple with are the value orientations of the various institu- 
tional representatives involved. Vocational educators often 
lack appreciation of the contribution a liberal arts education 
can make to vocational preparation. Gommunity college fac- 
ulty, on the other hand, are concerned about educating the 
‘whole person” and are apt to give equal weight to the devel- 
opment of problem solving skills as to entrv devel job skills. 
Many of the teachers at area vocational schools find that it is 
difficult to charge time to collaborative planning because they 
are expected to spend their time in the classroom teaching. 
Faculty members at a community college, on the other hand, 
often enjoy a greater degree of freedom in determining how 
they can or should be spending their time. Teachers recruited 
for area vocational schools often travel a different route in ar- 
riving at their present position than faculty, emploved by com- 
munity colleges. These differences in experieng and training 
are reflected in their role perception and modes of operation 
It was just such differences that led Congress to mandate that 
vocational educators of all stripes and persuasions should 
bury their differences and put their efforts behind a common 
commitment as they undertake the difficult task of articula- 
tion. 

This ts the purpose of a study now underway jointly 
sponsored by the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) and the American Vocational Asso 
ciation (AVA). Last August, the two national associations 
agreed to jointly sponsor a study of administrative policies 
and practices at the local level which have resulted in exem- 
plary programs of coordination and cooperation between 
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public and private institutions providing postsecondary non- 
baccalaureate occupational and vocational education. In the 
interest of serving as many youths and adults as possible in a 
given community at the lowest possible cost, the study will 
concentrate on and report the findings from a nationwide 
survey designed to pinpoint those policies and administrative 
practices that facilitate or impede cooperation among com- 
munity colleges, postsecondary area vocational schools, pro- 
prietary schools, and other institutions or agencies concerned 
with vocational education. All community resources, be they 
industry based training programs, proprietary schools or pub- 
lic institutions will be inventoried. 

A National Advisory Council has been appointed with 
joint nominations by the two associations and the joint-study 
team established in December. Following an in-depth review 
of the literature, several criteria have emerged that will be 
used for the purpose of identifying successful cooperative ef- 
forts. Nominations of locations having exemplary programs 
will be solicited from state directors @f community colleges, 
state directors of vocational education, executive secretaries of 
state advisory councils for vocational education, and by insti- 
tutional representatives at the local level. Several adnounce- 
ments and invitations have already been issued to interested 
groups. Among those evidencing their interest in cooperating 
in the study are the Council for Occupational Education 
(AACJC), the Committee for Postsecondary Education (AVA), 
the American Technical Education Association (ATEA), the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, and the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools. Since the study calls for the 
identification of successful collaborative efforts and in-depth 
site visitations of those exemplary programs nominated, visita- 
tion teams are being readied for visits throughout the country 
over the next few months. The resulting data from those site 
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visits will be used to document the extent of cooperation and 
coordination among institutions in a given community. Based 
upon this initial screening, about six exemplary sites will be 
selected and case studies developed on each. An overall assess- 
ment of the findings together with the case studies will then 
become the basis for a series of five regional conferences and 
a national conference scheduled for the fall and early winter. 
The five regional workshops will be geographically located 
in such a way as to serve all of the USOEF regions. Each re- 
gional conference will produce a set of recommendations for 
consideration at a national conference scheduled for February 
1978. ~ 

Now let me turn to the authors represented in this publi- 
cation who have been invited to share their extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in establishing effective programs of arti- 
culation. Dr. Don Garrison, President, Tri-County Technical 
College, South Carolina and Mr. George Elison, Dean, Lehigh 
County Community College, Pennsylvania have both success- 
fully implemented new institutional arrangements for coopera- 
tion with other educational institutions in their respective com- 
munities. Dr. Eugene Lehrmann, State Director, Vocational 
Technical and Adult Education, Wisconsin, and Dr. David 
Mertes, President, College of San Mateo, California will present 
the perspective of persons involved in planning and administra- 
tion at the state level. 
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Local Articulation Effort: 
The Tri-County Technical College 


Don C. Garrison 


Before I describe Tri-County Technical College's articula- 
tion effort, let me provide a bit of pasigre poe on how this in- 
stitution was created. 

The South Carolina Technical Education System was 
created in 1961 by the South Carolina General Assembly. The 
General Assembly enacted legislation establishing a State Ad- 
visory Committee which was conceived as a mechanism (but 
not legally defined as such) to advise the State Board of Edu- 
cation. At that time, the State Board of Education and its Of- 
fice of Vocational Education offered little beyond home eco- 
nomics and agriculture at the secondary level. In truth, the 
South Carolina Advisory Committee for Technical Education 
never functioned as an advisory committee but operated as if 
it were a full-fledged separate state agency. 

The South Carolina Technical College System (TEC) 
operated in this nner until new legislation was passed by 
the General Assembly in 1971. The 1971 bill established the 
State Board as a separate independent state agency. The same 
bill also granted those technical education centers (with local 
and state approval) who wanted to become comprehensive 
community colleges the authority to do so and the right to 
change their titles to technical colleges. Five of the sixteen 
institutions in the system are presently operating as full-fledged 
community colleges. Each has a local governing board to help 
insure that the institution is responsive to business, industry, 
and the people of the community. No additional technical 
colleges are planned and presently 98 percent of the people 
of South Carolina live in commuting distance of such a college. 
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The decision whether to seek the status of a comprehen- 
sive community college is left to the local governing board. 
Each college that has chosen not to seek a comprehensive 
status is located in a community already served by a univer- 
sity branch or a state-supported four-year college. 

It is important to remember that our Technical College 
System was in part created as a tool to be used by the State 
Development Board to attract new risk capital to the state to 
help build and expand our economic base. This is why we 
have been so closely allied to business and industry in the state. 
South Carolina has been a national leader in industrial growth 
over the past 15 years. Just recently, it was announced that 
anew chemical plant manufacturing plastic products with an 
initial investment of $30 million and 500 new jobs will locate 
in our community. During the past few vears, Michelin Tire 
located three new plants in our state. One of them, located in 
our community, represents a $50 million investment and 650 
jobs. | am happy to say that Tri-County Technical College 
was intimately involved in convincing these companies to 
locate in South Carolina. 

When the Technical College Svstem was created in 1961, 
the enrollment in secondary vocational education was relatively 
insignificant. This is not true today. Soon after we began op- 
erations, the State Board of Education developed one of the‘ 
finest secondary programs of vocational education in the na- 
tion. Curregtly, there are 54 vocational centers in Operation 
in the state and 12 more are planned. As a yroup, they serve 
202 high schools throughout the state (see Figure 1). 

The success of the statewide Technical College System, 
Iam sure, contributed to the proliferation of vocational 
centers. The technical colleges and the vocational centers 
have always worked with each other because they realize that 
each has a viable position in the state's educational system. 
TEC’s success also promoted an unprecedented rate of indus- 
trial development, intensifying the need for vocational training 
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Figure 1. The South Carolina Vocational-Technical Education System 
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and giving the blue-collar worker new-found prestige and in- 
creased salaries. At the same time, the federal government be- 
gan to pump more money into secondary vocational training 
and the U.S. Department of Labor issued a job forecast show- 
ing that by 1975 approximately 75 percent of the jobs in the 
U.S. would require some type of secondary or postsecondary 
training below baccalaureate requirements. 

As these secondary and postsecondary systems have de-* 
veloped over the past 15 years, so have the number of similar 
instructional programs. Given such programs and access to 
new facilities, enrollments have, of course, increased. As an 
example, the enrollments throughout the state in four se- 
lected programs in vocational education during 1975-76 were 
as follows: 


Enrollment: 
Secretarial Science 2,174 
Industrial Electricity Electronics 805 
Machine Tool Technology 796 
Auto Mechanics 1,376 
Graduates: 
Secretarial Science 289 
Industrial Electricity Hlectronics 220 
Machine Tool Technology 160 
Auto Mechanics 239 


In each of these program areas, one-year and two-year 
diplomas and two-year associate degrees were conferred, 

While these numbers may seem impressive, we are not 
satisfied that we have done all we can for the potential stu- 
dent in South Carolina. An analysis of the 1975 praduates 
indicates that only 14.2 percent of those graduating from high 
schools in South Carolina enrolled at a technical college or cen- 
ter. Our assumption is that had we been more effective in im- 
plementing articulation between secondary vocational program 
offerings and those at the postsecondary level, the follow-up 
enrollment Would have been much greater 
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Articulation requires deliberate effort on the part of both 
the sending and the receiving institutions in order to achieve 
some degree of coordination. It often requires re-sequencing 
or revision of the curriculum on the part of both. It may re- 
quire modification of procedures and policies as well. It 
necessitates cooperation and communication. Articulation is 
a process, not a product, and unfortunately, it does not lend 
itself well to description. 

A recent study of articulation by the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education! defined articulation as the 
planned process within the education system which facilitates 
the transition of students between secondary and postsecond- 
ary levels of instruction. It enables students to move wyth con- 
tinuity and without hindrance through various levels of the 
education process. 

As one illustration of an effort to achieve articulation 
between secondary and postsecondary programs, | would like 
to focus the remainder of my presentation on the description 
of a Career Cluster Project undertaken @@Tri-County Technical 
College in conjunction with the high schools in the surrounding 
counties. Our hope is to join or interrelate two or more levels 
of education through forming a continuous program of study 
in two specific occupational fields such that students can move ‘ 
easily from one program level or type of school to another. 

Two instructional programs are now in operation at Tri- 
County Technical College: Machine Too! Technology and 
Heating and Air-Conditioning-Refrigeration. They are inter- 
locked with their counterpart programs at the four secondary 


'The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
Articulation: A Study of The National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, Washington, D.C., May 1976. 
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vocational centers in our service area. We do have a continuous 
instructional line and near perfect articulation has been achieved. 
Students move easily from one program level to another. 

There is no difference between units earned at the voca- 
tional center and units earned at THC. The task requirements 
are identical, and, once the tasks are mastered at either institu- 
tion, they do not have to be repeated at the other. We have 
completed these Learning Activity. Packages (I.AP’s) for all 
cburses offered mutually. 

The Career Cluster Project was funded primarily by the 
South Carolina Appalachian Council of Governments and the 
State Office of Vocational Education at approximately 
$480,000. It was to span a four-year time frame in four 
phases and was designed to develop self-paced instructional 
materials for the two vocational-technical programs identified. 
Objectives of the project included the improvement of student 
achievement in skill and knowledge requirements, program 
standardization, improvement in secondary postsecondary 
program articulation and a more flexible entry-exit capability. 

These objectives were designed to overcome many of the 
shortcomings of the traditional system. By individualizing the 
instructional process and insuring that the program content 
reflects true on-the-job knowledge and skill requirements, 
variations in learning rates and recognition for previous ex- 
perience could be accommodated. Adapting the scheduling 
of course offerings to student needs would help to insure that 
recent high school graduates who had taken full- or part-time 
jobs would be able to take full advantage of the curriculum 
offerings. 

I would like to briefly describe how the program was ac- 
complished in order to illustrate some of its unique features. 

A four step approach was used: 

Step 1. Determine skills and knowledge required by 
industry. A list of tasks was prepared by job titles and was 
linked to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This list was 
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then reviewed with instructors and industry representatives to 
insure ‘its completeness. Competency statements were devel- 
oped according to instructor and industry representative spec- 
ifications. 


Step 2. Write, organize, and sequence measurable ob- 
jectives based on competency statements. Behavioral objec- 


tives were derived from the competency statements by first 
organizing them into instructional units and then sequencing 
the units. Sub-objectives were developed for each unit. A 
Learning Activity Package was developed for each sub- 
objective and then reviewed and edited. Industry represen- 
tatives were asked to review and suggest changes in the ob- 
jectives which were then re-edited. 

Step 3. Prepare instructional materials. Each LAP 
consisted of a behavioral objective, identification of the cri- 
teria to be used in judging completion of the LAP, self- 
administered instfuctional materials (including appropriate 
audiovisual aids), and completion tests. Rather than develop 
an entirely new set of instructional materials, the units, be- 
havioral objectives and LAPs were weighed against already 
existing materials. Where gaps existed, instructors were 
asked to develop additional materials. 

Step 4. Implement and evaluate materials. All audio- 
visual equipment and instructional materials requirements 
were planned well in advance of the actual instruction. A 
management plan was then derived and administrators were . 
familiarized with the implementation plans. In-service train- 
ing for the instructors in the instructional procedures and the 
evaluation plan was provided. An external evaluator was con- 
tracted with, and four instruments were developed to assess 
the extent to which (a) saleable skills had been achieved; (b) 
students met the performance requirements as specified ; (c) 
articulation was accomplished; and (d) students and teachers 
accepted the new programs. 
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The basic element of the instructional program in this 
Career Cluster Project is the Learning Activity Package. All 
of the LAPs utilized a standard format and were largely 
adopted from the Sanford Research Project carried out by the 
Sanford Central High School in Sanford, North Carolina. The 
following brief description illustrates the LAP format and its 


purpose: 
ELEMENT 
Unit, Section and 
LAP Number 


Rationale (‘Why 
should you learn 
about .. .?) 


Goal 


Learning Activities 


Learning Practices 


PURPOSE 


Helps the student to identify 
the LAP he needs to complete 
his way through the sequence. 


Relates the individual LAP to 
the overall purpose and con- 
tent of the course. 

States a specific, measurable 
behavioral objective and the 
criteria to-be used in deter- 
mining satisfactory comple- 
tion of the LAP. 

Directs the student to the refer- 
ence. He must read along with 
slide-sound presentations which 


‘he must view and study. 


Directs the student to take a 
written test and perform a re- 
citation or perform a task in 
the shop. Lists tools, equip- 
ment, safety considerations 
and provides step-by-step in- 
structions for all shop proce- 
dures. 
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Written Test A short, objective test (mul- 
tiple choice, fill in the blanks, 
diagram, drawings, etc.) de- 
signed to reinforce content of 
the LAP. Not scientifically 
derived nor recommended for 
use aS examination type assess- 
ment. 

All participating students are trained in the use of LAPs 
and the accompanying audiovisual equipment. They are pro- 
vided with a list of the LAPs for the course in which they will 
enroll and are able to keep track of their own progress in i 
same way that their instructor does on the student report form 
As written tests are taken, the instructor records the results and 
other information on the student’s performance as he or she 
moves through each LAP. Upon successful completion of the 
LAP, the instructor indicates that the student has done so on 
his report form and files the form for future reference. 

In summary, four area vocational schools and Tri-County 
Fechnical College have successfully implemented and evaluated 
instructional programs in the two occupational fields described. 
During 1977, the same program is being extended to eight ad- 
ditional sites throughout South Carolina. As a result of our 
second year evaluation of the original sites, more intensive 
in-service training will be given to new teachers prior to imple- 
mentation of the program. An attempt will be made to collect 
longer range follow-up data from the participating Appalachian 
sites. We hope to achieve greater comparability of results by 
asking the new participating schools and colleges to develop, in 
advance, written agreements for the implementation of the pro- 
grams. We will be asking each of the instructors involved to 
keep a detailed notebook of errors, omissions, and superfluities 
found in the instructional materials for later use as we under- 
take to improve upon these two programs. 
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From this briéf description, | hope that you can sense 
both the complekity as well as the advantages of this articula- 
tion effort. We/were fortunate to have both the resources and 
the staff capability needed to carry out this effort. 

This Gareer Cluster project is part of the foundation of a 
compfehensive community college. The comprehensive insti- 
tution must respond to the needs of individual students while 


meeting the needs of the community. It must know the train- 


ing requirements of local employers and it must realize that 
students enter with varied competencies. The open door pre- 
sents a unique challenge for the college to develop programs 
allowing students to advance from individual and varied start- 


ing points. Without the responsiveness to the individual learn- 


ing needs of students and the responsiveness to the training 
needs of local employers, can it be a comprehensive commu- 
nity college? 
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Interinstitutional Cooperation 
in Lehigh County 


George Elison 


It is my pleasure to join with you today to discuss the 
timely topic of interinstitutional cooperation. With tighten- 
ing budgets, changes in enrollment patterns, and an increas- 
ing charge for educational accountability, this subject is cer- 
tainly an important issue in Pennsylvania, and | imagine in 
every state. However, I feel somewhat like the farm boy 
giving directions to a man lost on a country road—I am here 
to give you directions, but I #m not sure where you want to 
go. Let me begin by saying that differences in state laws and 
terminology frequently pose problems in understanding. 
Therefore, I will present some basic definitions that will per- 
tain to my discussion. 

In Pennsylvania, the community college is a comprehen- 
sive institution offering a wide range of courses and programs. 
The intent of the original legislation can readily be seen by the 
mandate that 70 percent of the state funds had to be spent on 
nontransfer programs. The community college may offer area 
vocational technical services but cannot be classified as a voca- 
tional technical school. e 

The primary responsibility of vocational technical (VT) 
schools is to provide vocational and technical education for 
high school students. Courses may be offered for adults, but 
these evening adult education courses are seldom structured 
into a total program for job preparations. VT schools may 
offer full-time programs at the postsecondary level, but they 
are not authorized to award associate degrees. Due to these 
and other factors, VT schools usually limit their adult offerings 
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to courses primarily designed to upgrade employed persons or 
to introduce trade concepts on an avocational or prevocational 
basis. This plus a continuing controversy over the distribution 
of federal vocational education funds creates varving degrees 
of conflict throughout the state. In spite of this, the possibility 
of expanding into the postsecondary field is enticing to many 
vocational directors. 

Some of these conflicts were eliminated in Lehigh County 
because the vocational school and the community college were 
developed at the same time with essentially the same elected 
school board members involved in this action. The legal desig- 
nation of both institutions and the formation of the boards of 
control came in late 1966. Following the appointment of ad- 
ministrators, meetings were initiated to discuss ways of coop- 
erating. A coordinating committee, composed of administrators, 
school directors, and college trustees, was formed and meets 
regularly to consider common problems. ‘These meetings pro- 
duced immediate results, the primary one being the acquisition 
of a 200-acre tract. Legally, the college holds title to 150 acres, 
with the vocational technical school having the remaining 50 
acres. This entire area has been developed as an education 
complex. Both institutions share roads, parking lots, sewage 
facilities, and an emergency water system. The financial 
gains from these actions can be readily seen. 

Having made provisions for the physical plants, the com- 
mittee turned its discussions to the matter gf program develop- 
ments. This came at a time when money for education was 
plentiful; however, it was apparent that this condition would 
not prevail. It was agreed that all matters should be based on 
merits to the students and taxpayers. Institutional jurisdiction 
and identity was not given major consideration. 

After several months of unofficial meetings, a policies 
and procedures statement was approved by the governing 
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bodies of the Lehigh County Community College, the Lehigh 
County Area Vocational Technical School, and the Carbon 
County Area Vocational Technical School. This latter unit is 
in the geographie area served by the community college, but 

is located some twenty miles from the college. As a result, the 
cooperative efforts have not been as productive as with the 
Lehigh County Area Vocational Technical School. 

The basic assumptions are as follows: 

1. The need for educational programs designed to 
prepare persons of all ages for specific occupations 
will increase. Therefore new programs as well as 
increased capacity in existing programs will be re- 
quired. 

2. Future funding by state and federal agencies will 
be limited. 

3. Long-range planning for the use of funds and facil- 
ities can be best accomplished by local educational 
agencies. 

4. The differences in the missions of the community 
college and vocational technical school are created 
by factors such as the age of the student, require- 
ments for general education, etc. In many cases, 
these differences do not require major variations in 
facilities and equipment. 7 

5. Basic preparation for a given occupation will be 
similar regardless of the age level at which it occurs. _ 
The trend toward task analysis and performance ob- 
jectives will make it much easier to evaluate compe- 
tencies. Therefore, students should receive credit 
for occupational competencies regardless of how or 
when they were obtained. 


From these basic assumptions, we prepared procedures 
for the development of programs. These are as follows: 
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Determination of Need 
Each institution works with lay advisory commit- 
tees, local and regional manpower planning councils, Of- 
fices of the Bureau of Employment Security, and similar 
organizations. Indications of program needs come from 
’ these sources and administrators evaluate this need to de- 
termine if a course or program is justified. 
Designation of Institution 

When the administrators determine that there is a 
need for a course or program, recommendations are for- 
warded to the coordinating committee to determine which 
institution should develop and offer the program. These 
» recommendations are based on the following criteria: 

a. The level at which the program should be 
offered. 

b. Adequacy of existing facilities. 

c. Effect upon existing programs. 

Program Development 

a. The institution designated to offer the special- 
ized phase of the program is responsible for the 
appointment of the advisory committee, devel- 
opment of the curriculum, determination of the 
need for equipment, and staffing. 

b. The cooperating institution is involved in the 
planning process to insure that the program 
meets the requirements of legislation and regu- 
lations. 

c. Programs are planned, to the maximum extent 
possible, to permit students to meet their spec- 
ific interests and needs. These could range from 
the completion of one course to the awarding of 
the associate degree in applied science. 

Student Recruitment and Selection 

The recruitment of students is a joint effort. All ad- 

vertising is released jointly, and the counseling offices of 
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both institutions are prepared to discuss the requirements 
of the program. All postsecondary students are registered 
at the community college, however, they may be registered 
with any of the cooperating schools. 
Budget 
a. The institution conducting the specialized phase 
of the program will prepare operating and capital 
budgets for a period of three years. All institu- 
tions will guarantee financial support during 
this period for staffing, program promotion, etc. 
b. Payments for contracted services received from 
governmental or private agencies are credited to 
the specific program and institutional payments 
are reduced accordingly. 
Evaluation 
Program evaluation is a continuing process. Proce- 
dures are developed cooperatively provided the faculty 
contracts are not violated. As previously noted, coopera- 
tive'meetings have been in progress for ten years and the 
formal agreement has been in operation for about five. 
Our basic goal has been to expand services to students at 
minimal costs to the taxpayers. 


How successful have we been? The results can be discussed 
using the following categories: 

a. Program articulation. 

-b. Enrollment of vocational technical students in college 
courses. 
Sharing of facilities. 
Sharing of personnel. 
Expansion of services. 
Cooperatively sponsored programs. 
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Program Articulation 

Program articulation was an important step since success 
here would set the stage for further action. For example, dup- 
lication of some programs was justified for a variety of reasons. 
Therefore, we set about determining how to recognize achieve- 
ment for students who moved from the vocational technical 
school to the community college in the same or a similar field. 
This was accomplished by arranging a series of meetings of all 
faculty involved in teaching in such programs. Their assign- 
ment was to thoroughly review the material being taught at 
both levels. Although behavioral objectives had not become 
a household word at that time, this was essentially the manner 
in which the common elements were determined. From this 
analysis, recommendations for advanced standing were de- 
veloped. 

There were two unique factors involved in this process. 
First, neither the vocational technical nor the community col- 
lege group wasted any time debating why the other existed, and 
no attempt was made to tell anyone what to teach. The prob-° 
lem became strictly a matter of identifying common learning 
goals. The second factor was the rejection of the use of chal- 
lenge examinations. Advanced standing was to be awarded by 
the college on the basis of the recommendations of the fac ulty 
of the vocational technical school. 

This procedure has been reviewed periodically. In fact, 
one of my co-workers used this as the basis for his doctoral 
study. All studies have shown it to be successful. Asa result, 
the process is now almost automatic, with the acceptance of 
a vocational technical graduate by the community college. 
Awarding of advanced standing has also been extended to 
schools and proprietary institutions outside of our service 
area. 


Enrollment of AVTS Students at the Community College 

Individual differences of students is a well-established 
fact. To compensate for these differences, along with placing 
the better vocational technical students in a more challenging 
position, the matter of selected college courses was explored. 
Since the basic work of determining program levels had been 
completed, the faculty of the vocational technical school was 
given the responsibility of recommending seniors for admission 
to college courses. A few students will enroll in one course 
during the fall semester of their senior year. Others will enroll 
in the spring semester. Approximately 10 percent of the grad- 
uating class from the vocational technical school are involved 
in this program. Courses from the specialized programs offered 
by the college as well as advanced mathematics courses are 
most commonly elected. There is no cost to the student for 
this privilege. ae 
Sharing of Facilities 

The proximity of the institutions, nature of the programs, 
and teaching schedules made the sharing of facilities a distinct 
possibility. From the outset, the decision had been made to 
share such things as access roads and sewage systems. The 
move from this to the sharing of facilities was relatively simple. 
We have shared a variety of specialized areas successfully. 
Basically, the vocational technical school has the large, heavily 
equipped instructional areas, such as machine shops, while the 
community college areas, such as the library, demonstration 
areas, classrooms, and gymnasium. Our agreement permits 
the use of any of these facilities as available without rental 
charges. When facilities are used on a shared basis, the assign- 
ment of faculty is determined by program requirements, and 
faculty from either institution may be used. To date, the prob- 
lems have been minimal. 
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Sharing of Personnel 

The establishment of the community college and the vo- 
cational technical school brought about an increase in the types 
of adult education available to the community. General interest 
non-credit courses were being offered by both of the schools 
with duplication occurring frequently. To eliminate this situa- 
tion, the college and the vocational technical school established 
a common Office for all non-credit courses. The offices of this 
group are maintained in the community college with the costs 
of the operation being shared. All students are registered by 
the college and the necessary records are maintained in this of- 
fice. Specialized courses and seminars are developed by this 
group. The assignment to the college or vocational school is 
based upon several factors, the primary one being the type of 
facility required. Administrators and faculty from both schools 
are available to aid in program development and instruction: 
All advertising is done jointly, which greatly increases coverage 
and effectiveness. 


Expansion of Services 

Much of what has been discussed previously involves ex- 
pansion of services. However, there are other areas where this 
occurs. For example, schools have different types of comput- 
ers. To deal with this situation, an exchange of students per- 
mits the groups to be exposed to different systems. Similar 
exchanges have taken place in the food services program. In 
addition, all speciality laboratories are available for use by any 
group. Generally, these arrangements are now made by the 
faculty members involved. 


Cooperatively Sponsored Programs 


Our latest and most important venture has been to de- 
’ velop complete programs that are sponsored cooperatively. 
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Two of these, Automotive Technology and Indoor Environ- 
mental Control, are now in their second year of operation. In 
addition, a Food Services Program is well along in the planning 
stage. These programs were brought about by community need 
and the realization that the only way to meet this need was to 
use the facilities and faculty of both schools. The college had 
the required general education courses already available while 
the vocational school had facilities available during the late 
afternoon and evening. By combining forces, we could offer, 
needed programs that could not be offered independently. The 
procedures listed previously have been followed in the develop- 
ment of all of these programs. They are a blend of general edu- 
cation, which support mathematics and science courses as well 
as specialized courses. The specialized courses are taught at the 
vocational school by faculty selected by that school while col- 
lege faculty teach the rest of the courses. The program is ap- 
proved by an advisory committee and then submitted to the 
college curriculum committee. When approved by this group, 
it is approved by both boards of control. The program is pub- 
lished in the college catalog and is approved by all necessary 
agencies, including the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. State and federal re- 
imbursements are based on college regulations. 

The success of these programs cannot be determined at 
this time. However, the scheduling sequence has brought about 
a blend of full-time and part-time students similar to the total 
college population. Enrollments have been increasing and stu- 
dent evaluations have been favorable. If these programs prove 
to be successful, other programs will probably be developed. 

This represents most of our efforts to date. While we 
have experienced both success and failure, the overall trend 
has shown that much can be accomplished that is of benefit 
to the community. What we have done has not created a tidal 
wave, but at least has caused some ripples on the normally 
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placid educational waters, and this has been noticed by others. 
We have had many visitors from vocational schools and colleges 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring states. It appears that other 
institutions will move in a similar direction, 

What factors tend to prevent others from establishing such 

‘practices of cooperative agreements? There are two major prob- 
lems. First is the matter of jurisdiction. Most people ask, “Who 
controls the programs?” We believe that we have worked oul a 
satisfactory answer through a type of cooperative control. 

Most of our visitors are not convinced that this can be done. 
This attitude comes primarily from college administrators who 
believe that the college should have absolute control. 

The second problem hindering cooperative agreements Is 
that too much time is spent talking about differences, many of 
which are imaginary. I believe that if we approach cooperative 
efforts from the point of the similarities of occupational pro- 
grams rather than the differences, we will find answers without 
too much trouble. 

The history of education shows that most joint efforts 
come from external forces. For the most part, these have taken 
the form of special reimbursements for jointures and ‘or mer- 
gers, and in Pennsylvania, the initiation of the community col- 
leges and vocational technical schools. The shrinking educational 
dollar may be the force that will make further cooperation a real- 
ity. I believe that it is time for educators to take the leadership 
to bring this about. We should not wait for legislators to initiate 
action by financial inducements or legislative action without the 

necessary reimbursements. 
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The Need for Articulation: 
The Wisconsin System 


Eugene Lehrmann 


The Wisconsin system is structured differently than 
. most states in that we have a unique arrangement for de- 
livering education. The legislature of our state has seen fit to 
define the mission of three jurisdictional bodies very clearly in 
its statutes. The first body is the superintendent of schools, 
which is a constitutional office in our state. He is elected by 
the citizens of the state and is responsible for elementary and 
secondary education. 
The second body is the University of Wisconsin Board of 
Regents, which is responsible for all of higher edycation in the 
"state. 
The third area of education as defined:by the legislature 
is vocational, technical, and adult education. It has a separate 


board to look after all vocational activities at the secondary and 


postsecondary level; that is, to be responsible for them, to take 
care of all adult education at less than the professional level, 
outside of the university’s continuing education program, and 
to deliver what we call technical education in the state of 
Wisconsin. You heard references to associate degrees and the 
like. These are all responsibilities of this body. The only as- 
sociate degree program offered in our state, outside of that 
offered by the Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult 
Education, is offered by the university network as a liberal 
art’s associate degree, which can be conferred at one of their 
centers or at one of their four-year universities. 

This makes it a very different structure from most states. 
At the national level, I serve in a very different capacity than 
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rrany of my counterparts. I’m the state director of vocational 
education; I’m the state director of community colleges; and 
I’m the state director of adult education. This means I meet 
. with three separate groups when I meet at the national level. 

Let me tell you a little bit about our structure to see how 
articulation starts at the highest policy level. First, articulation 
is mandated by the legislature. Vocational, technical, and adult 
education has been in operation in our state since 1911, and at 
that time a nine-citizen board was created, as were the roles of 
commissioner of industry, labor, and human relations (which 
in your state may be the labor department), the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and four years ago, when our 
whole university system was merged under one University 
Board of Regents, the president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Board of Regents. Now I might point out that for artic- 
ulation purposes at this high policy level three members of the 
state vocational board—namely the superintendent of schools, 
the president of the University of Wisconsin Board of Regents, 
and the president of the State Vocational Board—sit on both 
boards and the superintendent of schools is autonomous as far 
as the secondary and elementary school program is concerned. | 
She sits on all three. We do not have a board of education, | 
We had a coordinating council until about four years ago. It 
existed for nine years and was expanded when the University 
of Wisconsin Board of Regents took over all of the university 
systems, so we've gone from a coordinating system to the kind 
of arrangement we have today. I might add that we're one of 
four states that does not have a 1202 commission. Our gover- 
nor saw fit not to appoint one because he had been disillusioned 
by what happened to the old coordinating council. 

I would like to point out that we have exercised caution 
by leaving the decision-making process as far as budgeting and 
allocating of resources are concerned to the legislature. Each 
of these bodies has the opportunity to go to the legislature 
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and present its case in terms of its need for financing and 
funding. Public schools in Wisconsin at the elementary and 
secondary levels are funded at about 40 percent state aid, 
whatever there is in federal aid (which is pretty small), and 
then the balance from local property taxes. The university 
system is entirely financed by state aid, tuition, and money 
coming from federal activities and other grants and gifts. 

Thus, we do have articulation at the highest possible 

policy-making level. When I send out a policy announcement 
on a given day, the president of the University of Wisconsin 
and the superintendent of schools know about it the next day. 
Conversely, when they decide something, I know about it. 
We know what will be proposed in the budgets of each of the 
institutions ahead of time, so there are no surprises that come 
out at budget time as far as the three educational activities are 
concerned. ; 

In addition to that, we have a struefure in our state 
whereby all program activities are reviewed by the various 
educational levels. Let me explain how this works. We 
have three joint administrative committees serving the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin system and the State Vocational Board. 
One is in programs, another is in facilities, and the third is in 
continuing education. Every program that comes up, every 
new facility that is built by either one of our two systems, 
is reviewed by that joint administrative committee. The 
same is true when it comes to articulation with the second- 
ary schools, since the State Board is responsible for all of vo- 
cational education. We know what plans the secondary schools 
have for putting in new programs. Since they have to be ap- 
proved by the State Board of Vocational Education, the two 
administrative staffs have to get together. ‘This helps us to in- 
sure that the programs are meshed, are interlocked, enabling 
a smooth progression from the secondary program to the post- 
secondary program. Special attention is given to such efforts. 
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We have joint agreements with the university system and 
with the Department of Public Instruction. Anyone can sit 
down and review these agreements and determine in advance 
the process they must go through to receive approval for a 
new program. It’s this matter of program review that brings 
about what I believe is the kind of articulation that the State 
of Wisconsin is looking for. 

As Director of Vocational Education, I’m faced with the 
responsibility for making certain that a state plan for voca- 
tional education is developed over a five-year period for the 
purpose of projecting enrollments in all program areas, as well 
as determining if the occupational information available war- 
rants either continuation of old programs or starting up new 
programs, or building new facilities, or whatever is called for. 

In Wisconsin, that planning process is going on as re- 
quired by the Vocational Act of 1976. A planning group is 
supposed to determine what kinds of programs will be devel- 
oped at all educational levels. The State Board is responsible 
for submitting that plan to the commissioner. We’re going 
through that process right now, and | want to point out a 
couple of our challenges: 

1. Onthe subject of changes in enrollment patterns 

in Wisconsin, from the community college and the 
postsecondary/vocational technical system, over the 
last few years we’ve seen the age of our students in- 
creasing—from an average of 23 about five years ago 
to the average age of 26. We're attracting more and 
more people who are employed, coming back in for 
continuing education. Thus, more of our students 
are part time. Our share of the secondary school 
graduates is getting less each year. Students are 
going into the world to work or taking time off, 
doing something else, but they aren’t coming back 
to us until two or three years later. That’s what 
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our studies have shown. So we're getting fewer 
students directly out of high school. 

2. Enrollments are going down or will be going down 

’ in the very near future in our secondary schools. 
Madison, Wisconsin can close (they haven’t done it 
yet, but they’re going to do it this year) one ele- 
mentary school a year—that’s 600 students in our 
city. You add that up over six years and that’s 
1,800 students or the equivalent enrollment of one 
of our major senior high schools. We have four of 
them in Madison. I guess 1 need not say more when 
I tell you that when you’re planning for five years, 
you have to take a look at enrollment projections. 

What works in Wisconsin may not work in your state, but 
I think all of us as educators, all of us as citizens, have a respon- 
sibility to step back and take a look at these challenges. Tech- 
nology is changing. We recognize that. Social responsibilities 
are changing. Young people are finding it more difficult to en- 
ter the world of work. In our state, business and industry ex- 
pect more of us in technical training, not less. They want people 
who can move into a ready-to-perform job. We refer to ‘‘job 
ready,” not ‘‘job entry” any more. Business and industry are 
not willing to make the investment and competition will not 
allow it--bringing people up to where they’re “job ready.”’ 

All of these are challenges for us in terms of a well artic- 
ulated program; looking at what we ought to be doing at the 
secondary level and what we should be doing at the post- 
secondary level. We are in the process of doing many 
of the things that need to be done. We try to make certain 
that a student’s knowledge and skill are readily transferable 
so students can move from one level of training to another 
without losing credit for previous training or for previous 
effort. We’re very much concerned in our state that we’re 
addressing these issu&properly in our five-year plan. 
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These are the things that are happening in Wisconsin. 

I guess if I had to identify one stumbling block, it would be 
that we have many facilities already in place. We have brick 
and mortar scattered all over our state that every one of us 
wants to be using. I know the university as a community is 
looking at the same population we’re looking at for increased 
enrollments. They’re looking at the older student and they 
say ‘“‘That’s where our ehrollment increases are going to come 
from.” We’re looking at the same thing in our postsecondary 
institutions. I know in some states the elementary and second- 
ary schools run the adult program and are looking for salvation 
for their area schools by expanding their adult program. That’s 
the way they’re going to save it. 

In Wisconsin the biggest factor that keeps us from bring- 
ing people into centers is transportation. Two-thirds of our 
people live in the southeastern part of the state. One-third 
live over an area of 40,000 square miles where students are 
bused into their central high schools. They ride as many as 50 
miles a day before they get to school. The cost of transporta- 
tiom is going up and | think we’re going to be under pressure 
to deal with these things in the future. These may be the kinds 
of costs that are going to influence to a great degree our artic- 
ulation at the state and local level. 


The Need for Articulation: 
The California System 


David Mertes 


I’ve been asked to-address two issues. One is a summary 
of the statewide scene in California which I will do from the 
point of view of Chairman of the California Community and 
Junior College Association Committee on Continuing Educa- 
tion. The second will be to comment about some activities 
going on in my home district, San Mateo County, which is 
just south of San Francisco. 

In order to set the stage for this discussion, I’d like to 
comment on certain problems in California. The major issue 
is the financing of education. First of all, part of our educa- 
tional system which includes the K-12 and the community 
colleges is based on local property taxes. The taxpayers are 
dissatisfied with the high property taxes to support education 
and are demanding change. Second, the state Supreme Court 
has reaffirmed that our system of property tax as the basis of 
funding for education is unconstitutional. It’s inequitable and 
must be changed and we have three years to make that change. 

Another concern is that as of July 1 we have state- 
mandated collective bargaining for the K-12 system and com- 
munity colleges and are now in the turmoil of adjusting our 
governance system to collective bargaining. We’re trying to 
learn from the experiences ade states. Some of you have 
told us great horror stories about your experiences, but we’ve 
been given very little positive input. , 

A situation that might be unique to California involves 
our continuing education programs and our technical- 
vocational programs which are highly dependent upon 
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part-time faculty. These have been traditionally nontenured 
employees. In other words, they have been employed on a 
semester or a year basis and treated as casual, temporary em- 
ployees without reemployment rights. That whole issue has 
been challenged in California. In fact, 1 am aware of about 
thirty different court cases that are testing the interpretation 

of our state education code on this issue. It appears that we 
may be on the brink of establishing formalized tenure for all 
part-time faculty in California. If this happens, it will be a 
major change in how we operate. 

Like many states, California is experiencing lower enroll- 
ments particularly in the K-12 system. In the community col- 
leges, enrollments per se are not lower, but they are not meeting 
long-range growth expectations. In addition, the characteristics 
of students coming to the community colleges are changing. 
For example, at San Mateo Community College the average 
student age is 27. 

Another factor in California that is a major issue is the 
philosophical matter of state control versus local autonomy 
for community colleges. The discussion on that subject gen- 
erates very heated and emotional arguments between com- 
munity college educators. In summary, educators are attempt- 
ing to deliver services to meet a variety of expanding student 
needs; while people are saying those services simply can’t be 
provided because the resources aren’t there. 

In California, we have various categories of educational 
delivery systems. The University of California system has its 
own Board of Regents and is funded from the state general 
fund. The state colleges (now referred to as the state college 
and university system) offer B.A. and M.A. degrees. Although 
the graduate programs tend to be nonresearch oriented it’s a 
large system with its own Board of Regents and they, too, 
operate out of the state general fund. 
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The community colleges (currently there are 105 arrayed 
in 70 districts) are funded from two sources which include the 
state general fund and the local property tax. Each community 
college district in the state has an elected Board of Trustees 
that is responsible for policy determination. We also have a 
state Board of Governors for the community colleges that is 
appointed by the governor and charged with two activities. 

The first is to foster local autonomy of the community colleges 
and the second is to bring about coordination, articulation and 

uniformity of operation. One can easily see the problems that 

can develop around given issues when these two often conflict- 
ing charges are applied. 

At the present time, the position of Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges is vacant. There are fifteen 
members on the Board of Governors and five of them, or one- 
third of the board, are due for replacement. It is an extremely 
poor environment for the Board of Governors to be involved in 
selecting a new chancellor to give leadership to the state’s com- 
munity colleges. 

The high school systems in the state are usually organized 
around local districts. They are governed by a locally elected 
board of trustees who are responsible for policy making and 
report to the State Department of Education. Almost every 
high school district in the state has an adult education compo- 
nent. 

Another category of the educational delivery system is the 
Regional Occupational Programs or Centers (ROPC) that are of- 
ten independent of the high schools. They are typically attached 
to a county school superintendent's office and are concerned 
primarily with technical-vocational training leading to immediate 
employment. They have unique funding sources directly from 
the state. 

We also have proprietary schools and federally funded 
programs like CETA which are involved in educational delivery 
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as well. In addition, the Postsecondary Education Commission 
in California (CPEC) operates at the state level to coordinate 
the postsecondary sectors into an articulated delivery system. 

Thus, we have a variety of approaches in this state and - 
we also have a variety of governance models which result in ° 
considerable confusion over who is responsible for particular 
educational activities. In California, we’re proud of the fact 
that we have master plans, but we have often done poorly in 
implementing the plans. 

Much of the current concern in California is with the edu- 
cation of adults and with continuing education. How these 
services are delivered can vary widely in the state. For exam- 
ple, in one county the community college might have the re- 
sponsibility for delivering all programs for adults whereas in 
another county, these adult education programs might be the * 
responsibility of the high schools; or in a third county shared 
between the two. 

At a time when. resources were ample and enrollments 
were on the increase there were few problems. Arrangements 
and coordination among the community colleges, high schools, 
ROPCs, the proprietary sector, and four-year institutions 
worked reasonably well. 

Our system of funding education from the state’s general 
fund relates directly to average daily attendance (ADA). Some 
states refer to it as FTE, i.e., your money follows your actual 
student count. With strict tenure laws and the lack of flexibil- ‘ 
ity in moving staff, any decrease of enrollments created almost 
instant financial problems. With fixed labor costs, money sud- 
denly disappeared when enrollments began to decline about 
three or four years ago. The decline occurred in high schools 
first, and in some instances was very severe. Asa result, many 
high schools actively started to recruit for their adult programs 
in order to build up their overall enrollments. 


This caused a reaction on the part of community colleges 
in many areas of the state. They became involved in jurisdic- 
tional disputes over who does what for whom. The old volun- 
tary agreement often frayed or broke down. 

This conflict has been highlighted by the centralization- 
decentralization argument. Those who were saying, ‘‘Let’s get 
everything centralized,” are now claiming that they were right 
all along. What happened was that the legislature had passed 
_ a bill, AB 1821, The Montoya Bill, which required the estab- 
lishment of regional adult vocational education (RAVE) 
councils which are essentially synonymous with the community 
college districts throughout the state. The community colleges, 
the high school adult programs, and the ROPCs have voting 
membership; the CETA prime sponsors and the proprietary 
schools have a vote. It is intended that any new adult educa- 
tion programs or any addition of non-credit courses has to re- 
ceive formal approval by this body before it can be implemented. 

The model is one of a decentralized coordinating unit with 
voting by the members. The legislation has built-in procedures 
for appeal to the State Department of Education or the State 
Community College Chancellor’s office if case resolution is not 
achieved at a local level. We are in the early stages of imple- 
menting this particular legislation. The coordinating councils 
have been formed. The Committee on Continuing Education 
of the California Community and Junior College Association 
(CCJCA) established a clearinghouse to keep community col- 
lege personnel informed of the progress of these RAVE coun- 
cils during their early years of development. In the spring of 
1977, we will distribute a position paper describing the strengths 
and weaknesses encountered during the first year of operation 
of the RAVE councils. 

I would like to make two additional comments. | think 
that one can quickly see the advantages of this model which 
emphasizes a decentralized approach with mandatory local 
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. coordination. Additionally, I would like to mention two 
problems that we've experienced so far. One problem devel- 
ops from the nature of the RAVE legislation which essentially 
freezes the status quo. If a local region was operating effec- 
tively and without conflicts, it would probably continue to 
operate that way. In those areas where conflicts exist, the 
legislation freezes the status quo and the basis for continued 
conflict exists. 

Basically, the legislation does not give a philosophical 
direction as to how adult education should take place in the 
state. There are no guidelines. In my view, we should be 
working toward establishing guidelines in Californid. Un- 
fortunately, as a result of AB 1821, the wide variations in the 
delivery of adult programs will continue. 

Meanwhile, while the high school, community college, 
and ROPC components, the private sector, and the prime 
sponsors continue to work out agreements and implement 
them, the four-year institutions (who are also facing enroll- 
ment problems) are discovering the fiscal value of continuing 
education and technical-vocational education students. The 
four-year institutions are moving into areas traditionally 
served by community colleges, thereby further complica- 
ting the issue. 

Thus, there is a major unresolved problem in our state in 
determining who is responsible for the education of particular 
categories of students. The general nature of the state’s Mas- 
ter Plan lends itself to ambiguity of interpretation at the local 
level. 

Turning now to the'local level, | would like to describe 
the environment in which the College of San Mateo operates. 
The college has about 17,000 students, evenly divided between 
day and evening. We're also one of the wealthiest counties in 
the state in terms of assessed valuation. Again this means that 
the local property tax funds about 84 percent of the total 
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operating budget. We are, I think, a sophisticated, comprehen- 
sive community college. : 

The industrial base is a highly technical one and our vo- 
cational training programs are oriented to that market. We 
operate with about 35 citizens’ advisory committees made up 
of business and industry representatives who coordinate core 
programs with those advisory committees on an industry-by- 

- industry basis. We also have a RAVE council that went into 
effect July 1, 1976. One of my colleagues, Mr. Jim Hardt, 
Director of Community Services at our college, was the pres- 
ident of the former, all-voluntary coordinating council. When 
AB 1821 went into effect, Jim became our representative to 
the RAVE council. He is probably the most knowledgeable 
person that I know ona RAVE council. 

Prior to the introduction of the RAVE councils in the 
state, Jim, from his leadership position in the old coordinating 
council, saw the potential for conflict. He remembered that 
pressures for a RAVE council grew out of a statewide feeling 
that something had to be done about educational costs. One 
of the first things that often happens in such a situation is to 
find a scapegoat and ours was duplication. Jim very accurately 
foresaw what was coming and brought together on a voluntary 
basis many people involved in educational delivery systems for 
adults. They did a very sophisticated but simple thing. They 
listed every course for adults taught in the county. They listed 
every course and its instructor on a grid. By superimposing 
these courses on grids correlated to geography of the county, 
population, and demographic information on socioeconomic 
background, we discovered that instead of duplication there 
were huge gaps in the delivery of programy in San Mateo 
County. Subsequently, our RAVE council (in contrast to 
some in the state) has been primarily concerned not with how 
to get rid of program elements, but rather how to fill in the 
gaps. We found concentrations of courses in certain areas 
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and voids in other areas. We found disproportionate delivery 
to specific socioeconomic segments of the community. It’s a 
very sobering experience to discover that there are many needs 
in the community that are not being met while previously we 
had been trying to defend ourselves from accusations of un- 
necessary duplication. 

We are now at work on an institutional model and are 
currently seeking funding to help it along. The model con- 
sists of three parts: the RAVE council which coordinates the 
educational delivery systems, a business-industrial unit that 
will have broad representation from those sectors, and a con- 
sumer segment which represents the special interests and prob- 
lems of the individual who must interact with the first two 
segments. 

We have selected the electronics field as our focus since 
it is a very large industry in our area. It is a rapidly changing 
technological field and it is cyclic in terms of employment re- 
quirements. It draws its employees from the local population. 
Electronics is dispersed among many different companies and 
several of the educational delivery systems are involved with 
it. In San Mateo County we’re attempting to coordinate the 
educational delivery system with the requirements of industry 
along with coordinating efforts with the special needs of the 
consumer. We have the basic structure and our job now is to 
coordinate it. 

I don’t think master planning in our educational institu- 
tions is very beneficial unless there is a major input from the 
business-industrial and the consumer segments. If we are train- 
ing people for employment either on the entry level or supple- 
mental training, we are preparing them for something that is 
outside of our immediate control. We do not control the job 
market; it is independent of us. We educators have spent too 
much time talking to each other instead of with employer re- 
presentatives discussing their needs, responsibilities and 
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contributions. We have to know what the needs of the busi- 
ness-industrial secotr are and make them a responsible partner 
in the planning process. 

Our past experience is that we’re often functioning in 
isolation and using poor data from the business-ind ustrial 
sector. Unfortunately, the manpower projection component 
is weak and we could be training students for business and 
industry only to discover that the jobs aren’t there. Our new 
approach and model is based on a detailed knowledge of the 
industrial component of the electronics industry from data 
supplied directly by that industry. 

I'd like to close with a final comment as an administrator 
in a community college. I have referred to some statewide is- 
sues in California which include educational needs and avail- 
ability of resources, and I believe that in a free democratic 
society education is an absolute necessity. If appropriate fis- 
cal resources do not exist at the present time, I think that it 
is the responsibility of all of us to find those resources. To 
me, the most fundamental aspect of a free society is an edu- 
cational system able to serve people throughout their lifetime. 
It is our responsibility as educators to assure that our mission 
of delivering lifetime educational services to people receives 
its proper priority. 


QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 


Q.: What plans are underway for certification either in 
California or in the other states to insure that there is 
a high quality of occupational training available? 


Gene Lehrmann: 

In Wisconsin, we have certification requirements that all 
instructors of vocational education programs have to meet 
and that includes the general educator. Those requirements 
go as high as seven years’ work experience before the individ- 
ual can qualify to teach in a particular occupational area. It 
varies by program because some of the courses require com- 
pleting apprentice programs plus serving three or four years 
as a journeyman. 

There are no basic educational requirements to teach in 
the occupational areas in other states. An individual teaching 
welding may not even be a high school graduate, for that mat- 
ter. Once the individual is in, he/she gets minimal provisional 
certification and then must take a series of courses that we 
have designed for people working in the occupational areas. 

Now, if they’re teaching in the general education field, 
we have the same requirements that most other institutions 
have. In other words, the minimum of a bachelor’s degree, 
but we require everybody who teaches in the general educa- 
tion field to have had at least one year of work experience in 
business and industry and this certification is issued by the 
State Board of Vocational Education. 

At the secondary level, it’s somewhat different because 
there they have certification requirements that meet the high 
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school program. I believe there they require everyone to have 
a minimum of a bachelor’s degree to teach in the occupational 
area, but we have a very complete way of certifying teachers 
in the vocational-technical area in Wisconsin. 


George Elison: 

Just a brief expansion. Pennsylvania has a very highly 
structured certification program for high school teachers. 
There is none for community colleges. Now I don’t think 
that the community colleges in Pennsylvania would willingly 
adopt that, and, speaking for somebody who was at the high 
school level at one time, the relationship between certifica- 
tion and qualification is such that I think we would resist. 
The community college is strictly a local option—whatever 
your local board of control decides are the minimum require- 
ments. We feel that we have done very well without certifica- 
tion at the community college level. 


Q: One of the problems with or one of the opportunities in 
the community college field is the opportunity to recruit 
part-time faculty who are not experienced as instructors 
and then evaluate and watch their performance as they 
gain experience. Many are brought into full-time positions. 
I wanted to ask Dave Mertes if he’d like to comment on the 
trend in California toward the requirement that these part- 
time faculty members be tenured, what impact will that 
have? 


Dave Mertes: 

Well, statewide, there are two issues: (1) to be tenured 
and (2) to have full-time pay and part-time pay, which is a 
strict salary issue. The tenure issue has tremendous impact 
because it would mean that any of our part-time people 
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would be tenured for that number of units and we would 

have a lifetime commitment to them for that number of 

units. We had a court case (a class action suit) in early January 
that moved through the Superior Court. The ruling was that 
the part-time people in that district had tenure and that some- 
body with three units of tenure could have seniority over a 
full-time instructor for his or her three units. So the person 
might be teaching at night in an extended-day program, be 
tenured for three units, but actually hold a seniority right for 
three units over somebody who's full-time in a day program 
for three units of that program. I think it’s so complex and 
the court rulings are so divergent that it probably will not be 
resolved in the courts quickly. The problem is our state code. 
The education code is ambiguous and the language can be in- 
terpreted in different ways, and obviously it is being inter- 
preted differently around the state. In the Santa Monica case, 
which came out in December, the judge chastised the California 
legislature for not taking action and clarifying this and even 
used phrases like ‘‘This is no way to run a railroad.”’ So at the 
present time, the part-time issue carries both tenure.implica- 
tions and financial implications somewhere in the neighborhood 
of one hundred million dollars per year if, for example, one of 
the salary issue cases would hold in the state. All of them are 
being appealed—at least three have already been turned down 
by the Supreme Court because they just weren’t right, but 

one of them will get there and that’s about a four-year process 
for the ruling of the Supreme Court. 


